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ABSTRACT , • ^ 

A study involving 304 seventh and eighth grade 
students (197 girls, 107 boys).-rig£l«ding five ediicabl^e mentally 
retarded (EMR) students was conducted to examine ho^f competency 
statements influenced ncmX^HB students in^their selection' of pair 
members in ,a game playing^ situation. Ss were slkjwn a sample game and 
asked to select partners and opponents f-xom two^pairs of students 
matched on sex and grade. The experim^ental pair had' one EHB student^ 
apd one non-EME. student; the control pair tad two nonrEMp students. ' 
The Ss« past knowledge of the pair members (as. indicated from, 
questionnaires administered to each S) ser;yed as a covariate in the 
design to determine its influence on th'e competency stateme^i^t and 
selection. Results indicated tha.t the coyariat^e was not a significant 
factor in the selection process. - However, the appended competency 
statement was found to be highly significant in influencing selection 
of the pair member. Differences in selection frequencies were also 
foutod between the male and female Ss. (Author/SE) - 
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As the number of EHR students "mainstreauned" into the regular class 
increases (Gottlieb, 197^j MacMiUan, 1972), there is a great need' to 
identify those factors which would insure the successful integration and 
acceptajice pf these students (MacMillaji, Jones, k Meyers, 1975).^ 

One aspect of the integration process involves the social accept- 
amce of the EHR child by his non-retarded peer. Past studies which have 
Investigated, the sociometric status of EHH children within the regulsir 
*class (e.g., Goodaan, Gottlieb, 4 Harrison, 1972; Jcfhnson, 1950; Johnson 
& Kii:k; 1930) ' have' gener^y concluded that the EMR .child is accepted 
less often or rejected or isolated more ofi'en thaui his .non-^retarded peer. 

J Of the many variables influencing the acceptance of the EMR child, . 
an ^important factor appears to be that of the competency he majiifests. 
Gottlieb (1974) -investigated the role of the label "mentally retarded" 
and academic competency and found that the competency le^^el of academic 
performance significantljr influenced the attitudes of subjects over the 
presence of a Ig^bfel. . . ' - 

Gottlieb and Davis (1973) reported the integrated^ EHR to be chosen 

— ^ 

less frequently than the non-EKR child i,n a game playing, situatfon.*- ^ 
They suggest that the differences ..observed in the* choice of the non-EMR; 
child- over the EMff child inay*\>e 'a resuli of siibjects perceiving the 
competency ^ the non-EMR to be greater than that of the EMR child. 

Since the EKR child appea3;s "to be selected* less frequently than* the 
non^EHR as a partner in a game playing situation. It was felt that an/ 
alternative of being chosen as'$ui opponent may increase the EMR chil'^'s 
Qhances for selection and greater interaction with his non-*EMR peer. ;^ 



Varying levels of competency were further examined by Strichart and 

'Gottlieb (1975) by having the EMR child serve as a good, moderate, or 

poor imitative model for a non-EMR peer. They reported a significant 

relati(pnshiT> between increased comDetency of -^he EUR and his selection by 

the non-retarded peer as a future game partner, 

' In both of these reports (Gottlieb 4 Davis, 1973; Strichart k 

♦ 

Gottlieb, X275)f subjects were familiar* to some extent with each other ' 
pr^r to their involvement in a game playing situation. As such, the' 
perceived competency may have inter^^ted with this previous familiarity 
',to Influence results. It is of interest to examine how a corhuetency 
statement may operate to influence s^l^tions in the absence of ajiy j>ast 
knowledge. or familiarity with the other subjects. - 

In the present study, ^the investigator^' purpose was threefold: 
1) to examine how comtetency statements influenced non^SMR students in 
their selection of pair members in^a game playing situation, both with* 
ciod without prior knowledge of the pair* members to be selected, 2) to- 
further assess the sele^ctioh rates of made and female atudents in choosin 
EilR peerS|3) t<>. invest'j^gate how the EI-IR child is^selected under two con- 
ditions* in a game playing situation: l) to be a ^rtnor.ajid 2) to be bji 
opponent. :*\ - . 

\' .Within the, study ^, the .investigato^rs included a sho!ift qu^^tionaire 
which 'served to determine the degree of past knowledge each subject had 
about the pair member^from whicH a partner or aji ppppnent was'^o be se- 

lected. This information was used a covariate in the analysis to 'as- 

' ' ' ?i 

^sess whether past knowledge of a student woul^ influence the selection 



of a partner or opponent, independent of any competency statement about 
the student," - " ' 



HETOOD 

SAMPLE . - ^ ' 

• The sample- consisted of 304 intermediate school students attending, 
regular classes. There were 80 girls and 10? boys from the ?th grade 
and 117 girls from the 8th grade. 

- Ihere were thr^e sections of Physical Education (classified by grade 
and sex) scheduled ^or each of six periods (See .Table l). Each section 

' ' INSERT TABLE # 1 ABOUT H3RE 



was- tested within each pei^:5d-in!the following ord;er! Section One^ 7th 
grade girls, Section Two - Sth^gradfe Vrls, and Section Three - 7th grade 
boys. Ihe sections involving 8th. grade boys «ere excluded f rom. ±he--de=_ 
sign since there were no 8th grade EFiR boys attending the school. ' All 
subjects were randomly assigned t'T-bre^tment^ tested in 

groups according to grade and sex during their noria^a^' scheduled~pRj 
education class. 

PROGEDURB .r^ ' ■ ' . ' 

- 'The, entire administration of the instrument lasted approximately ,15 
'minutes per group. All' .testing was dpne by the same experimenter >Jho^s 
introduced to each group of students by' their Irespective physioal educa- 
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tion teacher. All subject^ l^sponded to the quest i oi^^rTiSde^^ y 
to insure .individuality of response* 

Subjects were told that the experimenter was iriterestfed in seeing 
how students selected partners and opijiDnents while playing a simple game 
called the "Bean^^S^^^me. The rules of the game were explained to^ 
each group prior to the testing situation. The initial explanation con- 
^ sis ted of three parts. ^ 
First, the rules of the ^game were clearly explained and demonstrated 

to the subjects, by the experimenters. The "Bean Bag Game*'^ consisted of 

ft 

the subject tossing three bean bags over a screen unto targets on the 
floor that varied in value from 2 to 5 points with a miss counting as 
onj point. The highest, score for three tosses was* 15 with the lowest 
possible score being 3. After ^he ^xplanatiori? the subjects were ques- 
tioned .by the experimenter to insure they clear/y understood the rules 
of the game. 

Second, the experimenter then explained the two ways in which the 
Bean Bag Game could be pUyed. Tne first method is to select a partner 
and have each' on-e toss threV^an Joags , attempting to accumulate a total 
-of .^5 points between them to win the game.. The experimenter emphasized 
iroT)ortanc e of cooT)eration between the partners iL order to win the 
game. The second method' of playing the game is to lelect someone as an 
opponent to compete against. Each person tosses three bean bags and the 
one obtaining thehigha^t score is declared the wiiner. This time the 
experimenter emphasized competing agrainst someone|in order to win the 
game. 



Ihird, the subjects were told that they would^ observe two pairs of 
students who were ready to-he^n playing the 3ean Bag Game and they would 
be. asked to make some sl^ections. The first Wir that the subjects observed 
served as^the control pair; the second jiair served as the experimental 

pair. ' , •' 

, . ' ' > 

E^ch subject was^asked' to read silently one of the three randomly ' . 
, assigned treatment conditions contained in the answer booklet that' de- 
scribed a level of competency for each pair member as they were observed. 
(See Instrument Section below) ' ... 

In order to explore how selection rates vary wit^i competency ■ 
levels, £he experimenters employed two pairs of students — a control and 
an experimental pair, ^^e bontrol pair donsisted of two stkents who • 
did not attepd school ih th^same district as the subjects and were thus 
. completely unknown \o the subjects "pxi of to testing. The experimental pkir 
consisted- of one randomly selected noX-EMR student from one of the P.E. 
classes and one 'randomly sele?led- EHR/ stud'ent of matching grade and sex 
from, the Special Education class who/ was also'assignedlo one of the P.E. 
classes; however, neither appeared in "front of the -clasi of whichHe/she wak 
a pair member. ITie' only exception/to this' was the singlW Elffi'boy who was " 
, the only male E?dR in the school. ./He appeared "in front of\th,l ,P.^E. class 
' to which he was assigned. 

There were only five MR stddents in the school and all;were utilized 
in -the design (one 7th grade boy; two 7th grade girls; two 8th grade girls). 
With .the exception of the malJsMR, all .other EMRs were randomly assigiied" 
to treatment conditions per .class period. All EHRs were attending re- 
gular non-academic classes aid activities such a? physical education, ' 
music,' shop, homemaking, ty^inig. and 'choir on a half-dky basis.. The other 

' ■■' / , •' ^ ' ' ' • 



half of the day the students were attending a special self-contained 



i^la^ located on the same eamDUs. ' * - 

Under the assumption that competency is a .major influence in the . 
selection process rather than liking or disliking, popularity or unpopu- 
larity (Gottlieb etal, 1973) t the' only differences observed in the-se- 
lection rates of subjects between oi?^ within the two pairs of students 
should be a' result of the competency statement appended to each pair; mem- 
ber. The control pair would^also serve to assess the effect of a com- 
petency level ' statement alone in that there was" no ajicillary knowl^ge 
av^^ilable to the subjects concerning the unknown pair of students other 



than the experimentally manipulated cohd^tions. 




INSTRUMENT^ 



^ The instrument employed iiji the study consisted of. three parfe. The 



first section answered by each 




student consisted of a series of questions 



to determine the general degree 'of ^jjcnowledge, if any, that he had about 
the pair of subjects he was^'observing. Each pair member wore a letter 
(A or B) 'for easy identification. The data have been coded so that the 
letter A is always associated with the EMR child in the experimental pair, 
The next section 6f the instrument contained the treatment condition 
which described oijjs of three levels of competency. Each subject was. ran- 
domly assigned to one 'of th^ three conditions listed below. The compe-" 
-tency statement indicated how well the pair members performed ih playing 
the garage. The^ three conditions were: 



Information on the test Instrument can be o'btainefd by writing the authoi 



Condition It 



(student A and B equal) ' ; ^ 

Both Student A and Student B havd*>played the B^an^Bag GaLme\ 
When' Student A played the game',.he/^e got a ^core of 7 - 

joints which is average. 
When' Student B played the game, he/she ^ot a score of 7 

joints' which is average. ' ; 



Condition 2: 



Condition 3: 



(student A superior) ' ' * ^ 

Both Student A and Student B-have played the Be^ Bag Game. 

^ When*^ Student A ^)l^yed the game, he/she got a total score - 
y of 11 points, whicK is very good. 

/imen Student B played the ganie, he/she only got 'a score 
of 5, poiVits.which is a little below average. 



(Stud'^nt B superior) , ^ ; 

Both Student. A -and Student B have played the Bean Bag ^Jame'. 
When Student B played the game, he/she got a total score* 

pf 11 points which is very good. 
When Student A played the game, he/she only got a sc^re ^ 
^ of 5 points^ which is a little below average. 



H^ce,, a. third of the observers wer? given information that the Iwo 
pair /members performed equality well, ariother third that Child A performed^ 
better than B, and the last third that Child B performed better than A. 

Lastly, the subjecjbs were 'then requested: l) to select either Student 

A or Student B as a partner, 2) to selebt either Student A or StMent B 

, " ' ^' ' . . 

|s^an opponent. ^6r each , selection, the subject was reminded that the 

partnelsj^ selejited S^hould help him to Win the game and the opponent he 

selected wouloN^ve tV be defeated to win. the Beam Bag Game. 



V 



" The' exJperimeht^ design utilized a f6\ir-Way double-nested classifi- 
cation of subjects 'by grM^sJgrSxie-s^)., 'sections within grades, and - 
control ahd" experimental classifica^tipn 'as -well a-s' the three competency \ 



(?) 
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> leviBl conditions within sections. The data consisted of selection fre- 
, quencles for each of the pair raeraberS: ,l.). as a partner apd 2) as an oppo 
^^nent together -wTEfi a . sdore. asse.&sing, prior knowledge oi each pair rafember 
individual subjects' as radasured by; part one of our instrument. (See 
Table # 2a and 2b) , ' - ' 



INSERT TABLE. # 2a and 2b 
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' . In tnat the control pairs consisted of students attending schools in_ 
' districts difffereot from that of the subjects, their corresponding prior 
knowledge scores wefp' identically zero. Therefore, an a'nalysis of co- 
variance was performed on the selection frec^uencies obtained for the ex- 

\ ■ C ' ' 

perimental pairs, only, using prior knowledge as the covariate. This 
Initial analysis indicated that ptlor 'knowledge qf the experimental pair ^ 
meihbers did not signif ican\ly influence a subject '.s selection of a part- 
ner or an ODDonent to play the game. 

, ■ . Hence, an analysis of variance involving control and experimental'- 
pairs was performed 'and^ single degree of freedom contrasts appropriate 
to the ^lypotheses under investigation were carried out on the sel-ectioh 
> frequencies of the pair members: l) as a partner and 2) as an opponent. 
- • Unexpected absences in the third section of the 7t\i grade boys' p.E. 
class required the use of least squares, estimates of /ontrol and experi- 
mental .selection frequencies for competency level Condition 2 (A -superior) . 
Ohese ^estimates were obtained, using ,. within sex and grade information and 
are reflecte^ in the "loss?' of two degrees of freedom for Pairs x Condi- 
tions X Sections withirj Grades. ^ . *" , " 
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RESULTS • ' 



The finalysis of the selection frequencies of A as\ partner indicated 
the existence" *of significant differences among the selection frequencies 
(See Table # 3) for the three colnpetency level conditions (f ° 19,98, 

Insert Table # ^About Here ^ 

df = 2, 30, p ^ .Opl) as well as a significant difference between the , 
sgj^^tion. for control vs. experimehjt^l pairs *(P^^ 3^»24, df = l, 15, 
*p< .001), The single degree of ^^reedom contrasts among the competency 
level "conditions showed, k significant difference in selection rates for 
Conditions 2 (A' supferior) and ^ superior) (F « 37,54, df 1, 30, 
p < ,001); the contrast Condition 1 (A* and B equ^^s^Conditim^ 2 'and 
3 was not significant. ' 

The significant interaction of Pairs CJ^es! (F = 5,45, df = 2, 15, 

^ . ' - 
p < ,05), further investigated by the contrasts Control vs'/ Experimental 

Pairs X Males vs. Females (F = 10, 48^, df = 1,,15, p^^ ^OQl) and Control 
vs. Experimental Pairs x 7th grade Females vs; 8th grade Females revealed 
a sigplf icant difference in selection rates between the control and ex- 
perimental pairs »for mal'e and' feioa-le students. ^ 7 ^ • 

The analysis of the selection frequencies of A as an opponent pro- ' 
duced .results s^imilar to those found in the analysis of the selection 
fre^juencies* of A as a partner, - Specif ic^ly, ^ the comparison of the se- 
lection frequencies for A as an opponent for control vs, experimental 



pairs. was significant (F =» 5.10, df = 1, 15, p c .05)., Differences among 
the selection frequencies for the three competency level conditions were 
also significant (F = I6.51, df =='1, 30, pi < .001), due principally to 
the difference in responses to Condition 2 (A superior) and 3 
(B superior) . ^ * - 

^ Al-yipugh- neither the Pairs x Grades nor the Pairs x Grades x Condition 
interactions were' significant, the contrast Control vs. Experimental Pairs 
X Condition 2 vs. Condition 3 x Males vs. Females was gignificant (F - 5.13, 
df = 1, 28, p < .OB). - ' J . 



DISCUSSION 



Data indicate that the competendy statement^ were significant in in- ^ 
fluencins the selection of pair members both^ as a partner andr as an op- 
p6nent»(See Graph # 1) These data provide evidence that the' competency! 

Insert Graph # 1 -About Here , ^ 
. . , „^ ^ . 

statement had differential effects in the selection of partners and op- 
ponents depending upon a subject's sex and grade. < * 

Gottlieb and Davis (1973) suggested that^ the non-EMR student, judged 
the integrated and segregat^. EMRs by using a separate ''criteria for / ' . 
judgements in J each ^case. Thede\4ata imply that there may also be differr 
ent criteri^^ppl'ied by 'non-EMR s^*u^ents evalmting smci selecting in- 
tegrated EMI?^ and their non-EHR classmkt^ as well as in selecting pair 
members who were previously unknown 5p'rior to the experimental setting. 



Although significant differences in* selection* frequencies of aale 
and feraaie students did occur, this study did. not support the previous 
findings of Sheare (1974), Strichart and. Gottlieb X 1975) , GoodnLi, Gottlieb 
and Harrison (l972) who reported' that females tended to l?e less reje,cting 
of the EMR than males. ^^j^the contrary^ our data indicated that females 
were significant^ more rejecting of 'th**e EMR pair member than' males across 
the treatment condition. (See Graph # 2) 



^ 

Insert GraDh # 2 About Here 



Ihe observe^! differences between the sexes may be explained in part 
by the fact that the; testing situation jjivolved motoric skills and com- 
petition, an area where males and females may operate from different per- 
spectives^ , t ' > 

Follov^ing^l^hefexperiment, the physical education teacher and s-oeqial ' 
education staff indicsated that the malQ EMR was known by his classmates . 

as being well coordinated and a good athlqfe.*" Hence, the male EMR's 

>■ 

athletic reputation may have positively influenced, the male subjects in * 

• ' * , • • 

Hheir selection of him.* The female subjects, on the 6±her hand, observed. . 

female EHRs wh^D lacjced this kind of supportive balckgrourid. 

' These findings do suggest, 'hovever, that acceptance and/or rejec- 
tion of , the illjt«tKct^^^ between the "sexes with ^f (BmaJ.es reject- 
ing their EHF^ classmates more, often '"than their male counter^parts% The. - 
females tended to select the* EMR pair mem.ber less frequently -as a partner 
and more frequerjttly as an opponeht 'then the males even when the competency 



/ 



statement indicia ted the EMR;pair member to be afe competent as the non-5JfH 

< 

pair member.' (See Graph # 3) 

Insert' Graph # 3 ^bout Here 

These data show that although the EMR child was not selected as a 
partner as frequently as his non-EMR classmate, he/she was always select- 
ed as the alternative to be an opponent*/ This seems to imply that al- 
though not accepted as often as the non-m, the EMR is at least riot com- 
pletely rejected. This apparent willingness on the part of the non-£MR 
Student to interact with the EMR student may indicate that there exists 
a middle ground that is neither outright rejection nor .acceptance of the 
- EMR child. However, this process may operate only when thore are two or 
/more possible choices from which the nori-EHR can make his selection. 

The data from thi^ study supported 'Gottlieb's (197^) contention that 
the competency level may be' a dominant factor in selecting an EMR for a 
teammate. .However, the interaction effects of sex and conditipns as seen 
in these' results .indicate that other variables may operate to vary the 
influence of a competency statement. One of .the variables that may *in- 

f ' ; ' ' ■ ■ 

fluence the acceptance of a stated competency level by a subject may de- 

• ^ \ ^ 

pend in part on how the competency information is transmitted to the- .sub- 
jects. This study utilized a one-time only general statement frAi the 
experimenter without any supportive' evidence or time, for evaluatidffT^f 
'the. actual competency by the subjea'ts.* Had each subject played the game 
with the t>air members and experienced the actual competency level as was 
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,^ employed by Strichart and Gbttlieb ( J975) , the selections may have been 
altti^ether different. Another approach employed by Yoshida (1975) was 
to preseh<^epeated observations of specific competencies over time to " 
enable the subjecf&-4o more thoroughly examine and evaluate the actual 
competency levels. T^e soiirb^--o,t,the.^^getency statement about the pair 
may affect the credulity of the information. The subject's acceptance 
of a competency statement may vary depending on whether it came from an 
unknown exj^iaeaw, a peer^ a well -liked teacher, 6r the individual 
himself. \ 

Selection may Vary if the competency level appended to a pair mem- 
ber differs significantly from M;he subject-' s own view of his competency 
on the particular gajneT^tience, if a subject feels his competency on an 
assigned task (in this case, the Bean Bag Game) is low, he may select on 
a different basis than if he' assesses his competency as, sufficient in 
itself or better than the competency level appended the pair member. 

This may help to account for -i,he differential efi^,cts observed' as • 
the competency level was varied from low to h'igh^ " There appeared to be ' 
a greater willingness by the subjects to accept a lower competency state- 
ment about a pair member than a higher one. (^he only exception to this 
was in the selection 'of a pajstner under Condition 2 (Student A superior) 
for*the experimental pair. ) (See Table. # 2a) It seems that each subject ; 
may have had to deal with varying degrees of cognitive dissonance as they 
evaluated ea'oh- pair member prior to raaking'a selection.' When the com- " 
petency level was consistent with the subject's expectation of the pair 
member, there would be less dissonance and 'thus he would be 'more willing^ 
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to-accept the .competency statement.. However,. if the level appended had 
•differed significantly from whai the subjects had" anticipated, then there 
v'ould be greater resistance in^ accepting the stated* competency. . 

In conclusion, this.. study ^fended to support the investigators' original 
^ purposes.' If was found that coa^etency statements are a significant factor 
.in influencing- peer selec^on for a partner and an opponent. However, the 
actual selections made" v^re^lsd influenced ly the subject's sex and grade. 
Also, females were shonn be 'more rejecting than' the 'males ?.n ^selecting . 
the EMR child as a partner. Lastly, the EMR' child, although hot selected 
as. often as a partner,* was not totally rejected in that he was selected at 
least an £n. opponent in a game playing situation. . " 



TABLE 1 
Size of Testing Groups Per Period 



1st Group • 
Period 7th Grade Girls 




2nd Group 
/ 8th Grade Girls 

20 

13 

26. . 

18' . ■ . 
' 18 

117 ' 



. ycA Group 
7th Grade Boys 

13 
26 

45 

P 

>, 5 

20 . . 

, . '24 

J 

19 



10? 



ToUl 
49 

57 

3? 

52 

56 

53 

' 304 
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Percentag:e for A as a Partner 



Conditions 


Pair 


4 


' " Grades; 




Mean 




r' 


7-Male 


■ 7-Female 


8- Female 






A and B 

Equal 
( A = B ) 


Control 
Experimental 


60.45 


"38.61 
15.14 


.67.85 

18.59 . 


51.49 
33.. 39 


41.44- 


a' 

Superior 
' ( A = 11) ■ 


^ .Control 
Experimental 


89.92 
59.95 


80.40 


74.47'' 
■ 57 ..14 


81.60 
57.07' 


69.33 


B ' 

Simerior • 
^ (A =-5) 


Control 
\ Experimental* 


17. 07 
21. 9^ 


54.17 
, 26.39 


46.03 

18.06' ■ 


39.09 
22.12 


30.61 


Mean 


. Njpntrol ' 
Experimental 


51.67 


57.73 - 
31.88 


"^2.79 
31.26 


57.39 ^ 
36.86 


— 

Grades^ 


49.55 


44.80 


47.02 


47.12 






^ • . T^E #'2b 

Percentage for A* as an Oiroonent 




Conditions^ ^ 


. " Pair 




Grades 


f — 


Mean 






7-Kale 


;-?-Female 


8-Pemale 






A and B 
Equal 
' (.A « B ) 


Control 
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